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VICE PRESIDENCY 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S decision to seek a second 

term has thrown the Republican vice-presidential nomi- 
nation and the vice-presidential office itself into special 
prominence. If Eisenhower is re-elected next Nov. 6, three 
weeks after his 66th birthday, he will be slated to stay in 
the White House until he is more than 70 years old. Be- 
cause no previous President has attained that age in office! 
and because, in addition, President Eisenhower suffered a 
heart attack last September, there naturally is concern as 
to whether he can survive the strains of office and remain 
fully able to discharge the responsibilities of the Presidency 
for another four years. 


Such hazards pertain to any White House occupant, 
young or old, but Eisenhower’s illness has had the effect 
of bringing them forcibly to public attention. There is 
therefore keener realization than is usually the case that 
a man nominated and elected as Vice President may actually 
become President or may be called upon, in event of presi- 
dential disability, to perform some or all of the duties of 
the highest office. The importance of selecting individuals 
of presidential stature as vice-presidential nominees thus 
has been borne home. It has become correspondingly evi- 
dent, moreover, that careful thought should be given to the 
possible application of constitutional provisions, never in- 
voked, to enable the Vice President to act for a disabled 
President. 


EISENHOWER AND CHOICE OF A 1956 RUNNING MATE 


Renomination of Vice President Richard M. Nixon at the 
Republican convention in San Francisco now appears vir- 
tually certain. Although President Eisenhower has not 


1 Andrew Jackson celebrated his 70th birthday only 11 days after he left office, and 
James Buchanan only seven weeks after his term ended. The next oldest President at 
retirement was Harry S. Truman, who left the White House only three months and 
three weeks before his 69th birthday on May 8, 1953. William Henry Harrison was 
ccm Mar. 4, 1841, three weeks after his 68th birthday, but he died one month 
ater. 
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come out flatly for Nixon as his running mate for a second 
term, his warm endorsement of the Vice President, after 
Nixon had received some 22,000 write-in votes in the New 
Hampshire primary in mid-March, came as close to out- 
right tapping as was possible. At a news conference on 
Mar. 14 the President said: “I am very happy that Dick 
Nixon is my friend. I am very happy to have him as an 
associate in government. I would be happy to be on any 
political ticket in which I was a candidate with him.” 


Those words were in striking contrast to remarks of the 
President at his two preceding news conferences; he had 
then voiced admiration for Nixon but refused to go further.” 
The later comment seemed to still persistent reports that 
Nixon would be ditched. The President nevertheless left 
the way open to check on Nixon’s standing with the voters 
up to mid-August, when he can either ask the convention 
to renominate him or propose selection of another man as 
his running mate. 


Various public opinion surveys have found Nixon second 
only to President Eisenhower as a favorite of Republican 
voters; he is clearly the No. 1 choice for Vice President of 


the party politicians. Several polls have indicated that 
most Republican governors, state chairmen, and national 
committeemen favor Nixon. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported, Mar. 5, that a poll it had conducted not only showed 
the Vice President “far ahead of all his rivals” but turned 
up “no other serious contender.” 


President Eisenhower related, at a news conference on 
May 31, 1955, how he had participated in selection of the 
vice-presidential nominee in 1952: 


The first thing I knew about the President . . . or any presiden- 
tial nominee having any great influence in the vice-presidential 
selection was ... about the moment that I was nominated. . 

I said I would not do it [pick one man]. I didn’t know enough 
about the things that had been going on in the United States—I had 
been gone two years. 


And so I wrote down the names of five or six men, younger men, 
2On Feb. 29 President Eisenhower said: ‘“‘We will have to wait to see who the 
Republican convention nominates.” A week later, reacting with considerable feeling 
to talk of “dumping” Nixon, he observed: “I have not presumed to tell the Vice 
President what he should do with his own future. I have told him this. I believe he 
should be one of the comers in the Republican party . . . The only thing I have asked 
him to do is to chart out his own course and tell me what he would like to do. I have 
never gone beyond that.” 
It was suggested that Eisenhower might have in mind appointing Nixon to a 
cabinet or other high post, in the belief that his chances of winning the Republican 


presidential nomination in 1960 would be improved if he did not serve a second term 
as Vice President. 
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that I admired, that seemed to me to have made a name for 
themselves. ... I said, “Any one of these will be acceptable to 


” 


me,” and he [Nixon] was on the list.’ 


The President made clear that he felt the nominee for Vice 
President had to be “acceptable to the presidential nominee.” 


The Republican most frequently mentioned today for the 
vice-presidential nomination, if it does not go again to 
Nixon, is Gov. Christian Herter of Massachusetts. The 
names of former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey of Ohio, 
and Senate Minority Leader William F. Knowland of Cali- 
fornia also have been suggested. Dewey, Herter, and 
Humphrey all have denied at one time or another that they 
have any such ambitions; Knowland has said that he as- 
sumed he would not have to face the question of accept- 
ing or rejecting the vice-presidential nomination. The 
Ashland (Ohio) Times-Gazette suggested on Mar. 30 that 
the Republicans nominate Ohio’s Democratic governor, 
Frank J. Lausche, as Vice President, and reported that 
Lausche would accept. The White House had “no com- 


ment” on that suggestion and Lausche called it “extremely 
fanciful.” ® 


QUESTIONS ABOUT SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY 


President Eisenhower’s illness, in addition to putting the 
spotlight on the Vice Presidency, directed attention to the 
heavy burdens of the Presidency and to problems that may 
arise when a President is disabled. The Constitution does 
not say what a President’s inability to discharge his powers 
and duties consists of, who raises or decides that question 
(or when), or who determines that a disabled President has 


5 The President refused to identify the other men whose names he had written 
down, but James Reston reported in the New York Times of Feb. 17, 1956, that it 
was understood the list held the names of Sen. William F. Knowland, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and Harold E. Stassen. 


* Additional G.O.P. possibilities include Presidential Assistant Stassen, Ambassador 
Lodge, Sens. John Bricker (Ohio) and Everett Dirksen (Ill.), and Rep. Charles 
Halleck (Ind.). 


5 Republican nomination of Andrew Johnson, Tennessee Democrat, 
running mate in 1864 had scarcely happy results. 


* Although the President was hospitalized for 48 days after his heart attack on Sept. 
24, the functions of his office were carried on smoothly during that period. After a 
cabinet meeting on Sept. 30, presided over by Vice President Nixon, a statement said 
there were “‘no obstacles to the orderly and uninterrupted conduct of the .. . affairs of 
the nation.” While in the hospital, Eisenhower conferred with the Vice President, 
cabinet members, and White House aides. 


In contrast, President Garfield never saw Vice President Arthur from the day he 
was shot (July 2, 1881) to the day he died (Sept. 19). President Wilson did not 
meet with his cabinet from the time his illness began in September 1919 until Apr. 


13, 1920; he was able to resume only a few of his official duties before his term ended 
on Mar. 4, 1921. 


as Lincoln's 
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recovered. It fails to make clear, moreover, to what the 
Vice President might succeed when the President is dis- 
abled—to the powers and duties of the Presidency or to 
the office itself.’ 


A search for the answers to such questions has been 
encouraged by President Eisenhower himself. At the first 
full-dress news conference after his heart attack, the Presi- 
dent said, Jan. 19: “I think it is a subject . . . every phase 
of ... [which] should be carefully studied by the Congress, 
advised ... by the Attorney General and . . . the Execu- 
tive Department, and some kind of a resolution of doubt 
reached.” When he announced his availability for a second 
term on Feb. 29, the President added: “As quickly as legis- 
lation could be drawn up that would convince us all that 
it did clarify . . . the conflicting ideas . . ., I would be for 
it, . . . just as soon as possible.” 


The Senate on Feb. 20 adopted a concurrent resolution 
which would set up a joint committee to investigate all 
matters, including disability, “connected with the election, 
succession, and duties of the President and Vice President.” 
The House of Representatives has not yet acted on the 
Senate resolution. However, a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee is scheduled to open hearings on the presidential 
disability question on Apr. 11.8 


PROPOSALS TO EASE HEAVY BURDENS OF PRESIDENT 


The joint committee proposed by the Senate would seek 
to determine also “whether the heavy burdens of the Presi- 
dency necessitate the creation of an office of Executive Vice 
President.” A Government Operations subcommittee 
headed by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) held hearings 
last January on a proposal by former President Hoover 
to relieve the President of some of his administrative tasks 
by creating the post of Administrative Vice President. 
However, Kennedy indicated on Feb. 19 that the subcom- 
mittee would set the matter aside, “perhaps until next 
year,” in view of the administration’s lack of enthusiasm 
for the idea.® 
7 Art. II, Sec. 1, provides: “In case of the removal of the President from office, or 


of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of said office, 
the same shal] devolve on the Vice President.” 


—peeaees Attorney General J. Lee Rankin is making a study of the succession 
problem. 
® Bills to create the office of Administrative Vice President, and to set up a special 


commission to seek means of reducing the burdens of the Presidency, have been intro- 
duced by Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N.J.). 
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Sherman Adams, Assistant to the President, wrote Ken- 
nedy, Jan. 11, that “While the experience of ... [the] 
administration has not brought to light situations requiring 
the services of an Administrative Vice President, ... I 
know of no objection which we should have if the Congress 
should decide to make such an office available to the Presi- 
dent for his use.” In another letter, Jan. 28, Adams reit- 
erated that view and noted that the Executive Branch was 
making a number of studies relating to the President’s 
duties and staff organization. 


The Justice Department, already drafting plans to ease the 
President’s work load, intensified its efforts after Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack. It has been studying, among other 
things, (1) amendment of the immigration laws to allow 
administrative handling of hardship cases now entailing 
passage of private bills which require the President’s sig- 
nature and (2) wider application of the so-called McCor- 
mack Act of 1950, which authorized the President to dele- 
gate certain functions to high-ranking officials.’° 


Evolution of Office of Vice President 


THROUGH THE YEARS since the office of Vice President 
was created, it never has enjoyed great prestige. Long 
regarded as a graveyard for political ambitions, it gener- 
ally has been shunned by aspirants for high party honors. 
The first Henry Cabot Lodge deplored the “very poor tra- 
dition that the Vice Presidency is a shelf’; he said that 
“It ought to be, and there is no reason why it should not 
be, a stepping stone.” Irving G. Williams has observed, 
however, that the Vice Presidency has been “eclipsed by 
the circumstances of its origins, the development of the 
bipartisan political system, the adoption of the 12th Amend- 
ment ..., and the intervention of Congress.” The impact 
of these factors has been lasting, for “Even today incum- 
bents struggle to rise above the unplanned obscurity im- 
posed on them by law and custom.” ™ 

"1 Sherman Adams informed Sen. Kennedy, Jan. 11, that since enactment of the 


1950 statute some 60 executive orders had been issued “assigning literally hundreds of 
presidential duties to the heads of ... departments and other officials.” 


“Irving G. Williams, The American Vice Presidency: New Look (Random House, 
1954), p. 1. 
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FOUNDING FATHERS’ CONCEPT OF VICE PRESIDENCY 


The Vice Presidency was not intended to be an insig- 
nificant office. The Founding Fathers saw its occupant as 
truly the second citizen of the land. Inasmuch as the Vice 
President, under the Constitution as adopted, was to be 
the person winning the second largest number of electoral 
votes in the contest for President, he was expected to have 
all the qualifications of a Chief Executive. 


The Constitutional Convention created the Vice Presi- 
dency almost as an afterthought. Toward the end of its 
deliberations, all unfinished business—consisting mainly of 
the arrangements to be made for electing a President— 
was referred to a Committee of Eleven. That group, meet- 
ing over the week-end of Sept. 1-4, 1787, devised the elec- 
toral college system. Its report contained the first mention 
of a Vice President: “And in every case after the choice 
of the President, the person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be Vice President.” 


Alexander Hamilton generally is conceded to have been 
the father of the Vice Presidency. Although he was not 
in attendance at Philadelphia at the time, he had proposed 


earlier that the “supreme executive” be chosen by electors, 
and that in the case of the death, resignation, or removal 
of that executive his authority be exercised by the “presi- 
dent of the Senate.” Hamilton returned to the convention 
in time to help win approval of the electoral college plan 
on Sept. 6 and of the proposal for the Vice Presidency the 
following day. By agreeing to that plan and to the idea 
that the person receiving the second highest number of 
votes for President would be Vice President, the Founding 


Fathers established a close link between the two highest 
elective offices. 


During the tenure of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
as Vice President the office possessed the importance it was 
intended to have. Adams played a leading role beside 
Washington in the new government. As president of the 
Senate, he exerted a degree of control that later rules of 
that body were to make impossible. He cast the deciding 
vote to break no fewer than 29 ties in eight years—a record 
never since equalled. Adams was frequently consulted by 
Washington and sat with the cabinet on one occasion. When 
he became President, Adams welcomed Jefferson at cabinet 
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VICE PRESIDENTS ON THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


“My country has in its wisdom conceived for me the most insig- 
nificant office that ever the invention of man contrived or his 
imagination conceived.”—John Adams. 


“The second office in the government is honorable and easy; the 
first is but a splendid misery.”—Thomas Jefferson. 


“(The Vice President is like] a man in a cataleptic fit. He is 


conscious of all that goes on but has no part in it.”—Thomas R. 
Marshall. 


“Except that he [the Vice President] may vote affirmatively in 
the event of a tie, he is only a spare tire on the automobile of 
government.”—John Garner. 


“It has always been my feeling that this office, which is the 
second highest honor that can be bestowed by the American people, 


has great inherent and potential dignity that has been sadly neg- 
lected.”—-Harry S. Truman. 


meetings and worked in close cooperation with him until 
differences developed between them. 


EFFECT OF 12TH AMENDMENT ON STANDING OF OFFICE 


The original concept of the Vice Presidency was materi- 
ally changed by ratification in 1804 of the 12th Amendment, 
which provided that the electors should vote separately for 
President and Vice President. This amendment was the 
result of a tie between Jefferson and Aaron Burr in the 
presidential contest of 1800. Each received 73 electoral 
votes, which threw the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It took 36 ballots to give Jefferson a majority 
of the votes of the 16 states then in the Union. To avoid 


such deadlocks in the future, Congress submitted the 12th 
Amendment.” 


“The Vice Presidency went into an immediate decline.” 
The changed attitude toward the office was typified by the 
renomination and re-election in 1808 of 69-year-old George 
Clinton, who served as Vice President in Jefferson’s second 
term but was considered too old for nomination as his 
successor. As Williams put it, “A man could at one and 
the same time be too old to be President but not too old 
to be the ... potential President.” '4 The decline in prestige 
of the Vice Presidency during this period was evidenced 
by the action of Congress in taking over the function of 


12 During debate on the amendment Sen. Jonathan Dayton of New Jersey proposed 
abolition of the Vice Presidency altogether, but his motion was lost by about a half- 
dozen votes.—Louis C. Hatch, A History of the Vice Presidency of the United States 
(1934), pp. 7-10, 415. 


18 Edward S. Corwin and Louis W. Koenig, The Presidency Today (1956), p. 121. 
% Williams, op. cit., p. 5. 
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counting the electoral votes. Formerly, the Vice President 
had passed judgment on the validity of the ballots and 
members of Congress had merely witnessed the canvass; 
now the president of the Senate was relegated to the role 
of a witness who simply declared the results of the voting. 


PRECEDENT IN SUCCESSION OF TYLER TO PRESIDENCY 


The Vice Presidency regained some of its early prestige 
in the second quarter of the 19th century, when such out- 
standing men as John C. Calhoun, Martin Van Buren, and 
John Tyler held the office. But that era was notable chiefly 
for the initial succession of a Vice President to the Presi- 
dency. When William Henry Harrison died on Apr. 4, 
1841, a month after his inauguration, Tyler became the 
first of the seven “accidental Presidents.” 


Disregarding the opposition of ex-President John Quincy 
Adams and others, Tyler took the presidential oath of office 
and declared himself President. Meeting the cabinet on 
Apr. 6, he rejected the idea that decisions would be reached 
by majority vote and stated that he alone would be respon- 
sible for acts of the administration. In an inaugural ad- 


dress, three days later, Tyler said that he, “the person 
elected to the Vice Presidency . . ., by the happening of a 
contingency provided for in the Constitution, . . . had de- 
volved upon him the presidential office.” Despite attempts 
at impeachment, Tyler won recognition of his claim to be 
President, not Acting President. 


Since that day, there has been no question of the right 
of a Vice President to succeed to the office, as well as to 
the powers and duties, of the office. Although Tyler’s right 
to assume both has been debated by scholars over the years, 
the practice he initiated has become firmly fixed. “Usage 
. . . [has] prevailed over obvious verbalization, in fact if 
not in theory, and . . . the Vice President on succeeding is 
President . . . in every sense of the term, as Tyler assumed 
and successfully maintained.” And since ratification in 
1951 of the 22nd Amendment, which prohibited third terms 
and followed Tyler’s interpretation of the Constitution, his 
“presumption is . . . constitutional law.” 


%5 Others who similarly succeeded to the highest office were Fillmore in 1850, Johnson 
in 1865, Arthur in 1881, Theodore Roosevelt in 1901, Coolidge in 1923, and Truman in 
1945. 


* Williams, op. cit., pp. 64, 55. 
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Ups AND DOWNS OF THE VICE PRESIDENCY, 1845-1933 


After Tyler’s time, the Vice Presidency steadily declined 
in public regard. Party leaders more and more used the 
vice-presidential nomination to help balance the ticket, 
geographically or otherwise, and the prestige of the office 
suffered accordingly. The tenure of Vice President George 
M. Dallas (1845-49) was marked by his close cooperation 
with President Polk, and Vice President Garret A. Hobart 
performed many tasks for President McKinley—so many 
that he became known as the “Assistant President.” But 
there was little else memorable about the Vice Presidency 
from Tyler’s incumbency until the turn of the century. 


Luster was added to the office by its first 20th century 
incumbent. When McKinley was renominated for Presi- 
dent in 1900, Theodore Roosevelt was loath to accept the 
nomination for Vice President. He realized that New York 
political bosses were trying thus to be rid of him. But in 
Roosevelt’s case the Vice Presidency became a springboard 
to the Presidency. Furthermore, he became the first man 
to inherit the highest office and then go on to win it by 
election in his own right. 


Some prestige was added to the Vice Presidency in Wil- 
son’s second term when the practice of having the Vice 
President meet with the cabinet, a practice dormant since 
the time of John Adams, was revived on a temporary basis; 
Vice President Thomas R. Marshall presided at a number 
of cabinet sessions while Wilson was absent at the Paris 
peace conference. As a presidential candidate in 1920, 
Warren G. Harding said the Vice President “should be more 
than a mere substitute in waiting”; he “ought to play a big 
part” in re-establishing “coordination between the execu- 
tive office and the Senate.” !7 Although Vice President 
Calvin Coolidge sat in only occasionally on meetings of 
Harding’s cabinet, he later wrote in his autobiography that 
the experience was “of supreme value” in the light of his 
later succession to the highest office. 


Charles G. Dawes, the next Vice President, refused to 
attend cabinet meetings. He explained that it might set 
an “injurious precedent,” but it is generally agreed that 
he wished to dissociate himself from policies of which he 
disapproved and retain freedom to pursue efforts to win the 


17 Quoted by Hatch, op. cit., p. 378. 
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Presidency for himself. Dawes’s incumbency is remem- 
bered mainly for his violent attack on rules of the Senate. 
Vice President Charles Curtis was invited into Hoover’s 
cabinet “in order to acquaint him with what was going 
on,” 18 but his relations with the President were cool. 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF OFFICE IN RECENT YEARS 


The years since 1933 have witnessed return of the Vice 
Presidency to something approaching its original eminence. 
The last three Presidents have made deliberate efforts to 
give added duties and powers to the second highest elected 
official. As a result, the long-neglected Vice Presidency 
has taken on new significance. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, himself a disappointed vice-presi- 
dential nominee, brought his successive Vice Presidents into 
the cabinet and assigned them various special missions. 
John Nance Garner, who had great influence in both House 
and Senate, set up liaison channels with congressional 
leaders and influenced recalcitrant congressmen to vote for 
administration measures. 


Roosevelt asked Henry A. Wallace to undertake tasks 
farther afield. For the first time the Vice President be- 
came an administrator. Wallace headed the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board and served on the Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Energy. “Roosevelt, by successive strokes of the pen, made 
the Vice President a super-department head, a chief of 
economic defense, the commander of a bewildering array 
of departments, bureaus, agencies, and offices.” 1® In addi- 
tion, Wallace journeyed to Latin America several times as 
a good-will ambassador; a 1944 mission to the Far East 
was undertaken as a political mission as well as to spread 
good will. 


Harry S. Truman, Vice President for only three months, 
also sat with the Roosevelt cabinet, but he said later that 
little of real importance was discussed there and that he 
became President without having been briefed on current 


problems. In his recently published memoirs Truman 
wrote: 


% Quoted by Robert Bendiner, “The Changing Role of the Vice Presidency,” 
Collier's, Feb. 17, 1956, p. 50. 


1® Williams, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Under the present system, a Vice President cannot equip him- 
self to become President merely by virtue of being second in 
rank. ... No Vice President is ever properly prepared to take 
over the Presidency, because of the nature of our presidential, or 
executive, office. The President is the man who decides every major 
domestic policy, . . . makes foreign policy and negotiates treaties. 
In doing these things, it would be very difficult for him to take 
the second man in the government—the Vice President—com- 
pletely into his confidence. The President, by necessity, builds his 
own staff, and the Vice President remains an outsider, no matter 
how friendly the two may be.20 


As a result of his own experience, Truman took steps to 
make Alben W. Barkley the best-informed Vice President— 
up to then—in U.S. history. 


At Truman’s request, Congress in 1949 made the Vice 
President a statutory member of the National Security 
Council, the top-echelon group that advises the President 
on the “integration of domestic, foreign, and military poli- 
cies relating to the national security.” For the first time, 
the Vice President was enabled, by law, to keep himself 
informed about affairs at the highest level and to take part 
in the formulation of policy. Barkley reportedly partici- 
pated in the making of such important decisions as that to 
repel Communist aggression in Korea, but in general he is 
understood to have been less active than Vice President 
Nixon in N.S.C. deliberations. 


VARIETY OF DUTIES ASSIGNED TO VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


The Vice Presidency today is a more important office 
than ever before in modern times. The recent tendency to 
make its occupant a working official has reached its highest 
stage of development during the incumbency of Richard M. 
Nixon. President Eisenhower said at a news conference on 
May 31, 1955: “I personally believe the Vice President... 
should never be a nonentity. I believe he should be used. 
I believe he should have a very useful job. And I think 
that ours has.” 


Nixon has been given a greater variety of duties than 
any of his predecessors. Like certain of them, he meets 
with the cabinet and the National Security Council but, 
unlike them, he acts as chairman in the absence of the 
President and thus outranks the departmental secretaries; 
under Truman the Secretary of State presided. Nixon 


*” Harry S. Truman, Year of Decisions (1955), pp. 53-54. 
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serves as a “trouble-shooter” in Congress for the White 
House and interprets views of the legislators to the admin- 
istration.?! 


Nixon also takes the administration’s case to the country 
and is a tireless campaigner for his party. As the spark- 
plug of the Republican drive for votes in the 1954 congres- 
sional election, he visited 95 cities in 30 states during a 
period of 48 days and thereby won the compliments of 
President Eisenhower on carrying a “back-breaking load.” 
Nixon heads the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, a group concerned with enforcement of anti- 
discrimination policies, and is thus the first Vice President 
since Wallace to hold an administrative job. 


Nixon’s good-will tours to the Middle East, the Far East, 
and Latin America have made him the most widely-traveled 
Vice President in American history. In addition, he per- 
forms the constitutionally prescribed and traditional duties, 
but he has noted that he devotes “only 10 per cent” of his 
time to presiding over the Senate.22 He probably spends 
more hours attending social functions and welcoming for- 
eign dignitaries, both in his own right and as a stand-in for 
the President. 


The range of all the above duties is significant in itself, 
but what is even more so, according to one political scientist, 
is Nixon’s own conception of the Vice Presidency. 


He sees himself as one who should have information against the 
sudden day when he might providentially be called upon to serve 
as a President in his own right. Thus it is that he gives his 
studious attention to White House detail, as it is cast up at cabinet 
meetings or during the deliberations of the National Seeurity 
Council. Within the limits of prudence, in off-the-record conver- 
sations with many critical audiences, he has made it plain that 
he is abreast of the President’s own work and can assume it in 
case of an emergency.23 


As a result of the President’s unprecedented action in 
making the Vice President a participant in formulation 





“ According to one observer, because Eisenhower had a “legislatively green cabinet, 
. . . the senatorial know-how of Nixon . . . [was] painfully and urgently required.”— 
J. F. Menez (of Loyola University, Chicago), ““Needed: A New Concept of the Vice 
Presidency,” Social Science, June 1955, p. 147. According to Nixon himself, at meet- 
ings of the cabinet and the National Security Council he is asked, “on issue afte 
issue, what effect various courses of action would have in Congress.”—Quoted in 
U.S. News & World Report, June 26, 1953, p. 71. 

@ Quoted in U.S. News & World Report, June 26, 1953, p. 71. The parliamentarian 
“makes most of the decisions, anyway,’ Nixon has commented. 

Sidney Hyman, “Between Throttlebottom and Jefferson,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, Mar. 28, 1954, p. 64. 
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and execution of administration policy, and of keeping 
him intimately informed of all top-level business, Nixon 
has received more training in certain presidential duties 
than any other man in his position. The Vice Presidency 
now “bids fair to come full circle to the position the Found- 
ing Fathers reserved for it: an office the tenant of which 
will be the second most fit man for the Presidency.” *4 


Vice Presidency: Present and Future 


CONSTITUTIONALLY, the Vice President has little power 
and few duties. Although the Constitution requires him 
to possess the same age and other qualifications as a Presi- 
dent, it grants him power only to preside over the Senate, 
to vote in case of a tie, and to open the certificates listing 
the votes of presidential electors. As presiding officer, he 
has to perform nearly a score of parliamentary and cere- 
monial duties imposed by the Senate rules and by custom. 
But his power depends more on his personality and his 
standing with members of the Senate than on the Consti- 


tution or the rules. As former Vice President Truman 
has written: 


The opportunities afforded by the Vice Presidency, particularly 
the presidency of the Senate, do not come—they are there to be 
seized. The man who fills the office can choose to de little or he 
can do much. The Vice President’s influence on legislation depends 
on his personality and his ability, and especially the respect which 
he commands from the senators. Here is one instance in which 
it is the man who makes the office, not the office the man.25 


The role of presiding officer may carry influence, as more 
than one observer has pointed out, by reason of the fact 
that the Vice President can act as a “senator” for his party. 
He can do that by lobbying for legislation, by skillfully 
exercising his power of recognition, and by casting a decid- 
ing vote. The last-mentioned power was exercised most 
recently on Mar. 9, 1956, when Vice President Nixon broke 
a tie during voting on the pending farm bill. 


There have been times, especially in earlier days, when 


*% Williams, op. cit., p. 12. 
* Truman, op. cit., p. 198. 
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the composition of the Senate and intense partisanship 
have given the Vice President frequent opportunity to 
resolve voting deadlocks. Growth of a middle-of-the-road 
philosophy in both parties, with a consequent decline of 
sharp differences between them, has reduced the number 
of tie votes. Because a proposal on which there is an even 
vote fails to carry, the power of the Vice President to 
break a tie is useful only if he wants to bring about favor- 
able action on a pending measure. If he prefers to see it 
die, he can simply refrain from voting. The Vice President, 
therefore, does not always exercise the privilege of break- 
ing a tie. Nixon, for example, refused on June 15, 1953, to 
resolve an even division on an amendment to increase 
appropriations for the soil conservation program, and it 
therefore was lost for lack of a majority.*® 


More notable have been occasions when absence of the 
Vice President caused the administration to lose a decision 
for which it had been battling. A celebrated incident of 
that kind occurred on Mar. 9, 1925, when Vice President 
Dawes arrived in the Senate from a nap at his hotel quarters 
too late to prevent rejection of Coolidge’s nomination of 


Charles B. Warren as Attorney General. In the same way 
Vice President Wallace lingered too long in the Senate 
restaurant, Mar. 20, 1941, to save a New Deal proposal to 
permit imports of Argentine beef into the United States. 


Any powers possessed by the Vice President other than 

those prescribed in the Constitution stem mainly from 
his relationship with the President. According to one 
political scientist: “The Vice President is the creature of 
the President. He has exactly as much prestige, power, 
and patronage as the President will divert to him. 
The President largely decides whether the Vice Presidency 
will be a shelf or a stepping stone.” 27 And the relationship 
between the President and the Vice President, Truman has 
written, is “complicated ... by the fact that the Vice 
President is in between the Legislative and the Executive 
branches . . . without, in the last analysis, being respon- 
sible to either.” 78 


* Similarly Vice President Garner refused on June 22, 1939, to break a tie on an 
amendment to boost income surtaxes, but in that case the amendment was believed to 
be favored by the administration. 


277 J. F. Menez, “Needed: A New Concept of the Vice Presidency,” Social Science, 
June 1955, p. 146. 


*% Truman, op. cit., p. 57. 
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PROPOSALS FOR EXPANDING VICE PRESIDENT’S DUTIES 


The tendency of recent Presidents to hand over jobs to 
their Vice Presidents has encouraged some students of 
government to propose that the Vice President should be 
assigned still more duties and made a real “Assistant Pres- 
ident” and understudy. They have recommended that he 
be authorized to sign some of the documents on which the 
President’s signature is now required, and that he be given 
other administrative responsibilities. 


Clark Clifford, who was special assistant to President 
Truman, has proposed that the Vice Presidency be trans- 
ferred by constitutional amendment from the Legislative 
to the Executive Branch and that its incumbent become an 
“Operating Vice President.” If that were done, Clifford 
told a Senate Government Operations subcommittee, Jan. 
24, “The Vice Presidency could be built up into the impor- 
tant position that it should be.” 


I think [Clifford continued] the Vice President could be the 
second officer in the Executive Branch. ... He could take over 
from the President a vast amount of administrative detail . .. 
Also, ... [he would be receiving preparation] for succession to 
the Presidency. No matter how many committees you put the... 
Vice President on, no matter what functions you give him in 
attending cabinet meetings and National Security Council meet- 
ings, I do not believe he is prepared to the degree that he would 
be if he were the day-by-day working assistant to the President 
of the United States. 


On the other hand, former President Hoover, while favor- 
ing creation of an office of Administrative Vice President, 
opposed giving any “executive or administrative duties” to 
the regular Vice President. He is “separately an elected 
officer of the government”; to make him an administrator 
would cause a “conflict . . . in our setup of government.” 


Those who think there is a better chance of expanding 
the activities of the Vice President along the lines followed 
by recent Presidents point out that the physical equipment 
of the Vice Presidency must first be enlarged to accom- 
modate the added duties. Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright 
(R-N.Y.) is expected to sponsor legislation, to become 
effective after the November election, to increase the funds 
and facilities available to the Vice President. 


Vice President Nixon receives $35,000 in salary, $10,000 
for expenses, about $65,000 for clerical assistance, and addi- 
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tional sums for travel, communications, and stationery. 
He has an office staff of nine, housed in a four-room suite. 
He has no official residence and must rent private quarters 
to do official entertaining. Wainwright’s proposal, which 
reportedly has the blessing of the administration, would 
provide the Vice President with an official residence, more 
adequate offices, a larger staff, and additional allowances. 


REFORM OF METHODS OF NOMINATING VICE PRESIDENTS 


Many students of government think the best way to make 
certain that the Vice Presidency will become a more mean- 
ingful office is to nominate only top-notch men. They argue 
that unless men of genuine presidential stature are selected 
for the second highest office, all other changes will be 
ineffective. They stress the need to pay greater heed to 
the qualifications of a vice-presidential possibility than to 
such factors as the state where he lives and the wing of 
the party that he represents. 


Usually the vice-presidential nominee is suggested by 
the presidential nominee without profound consideration, 
and his choice is ratified by the national convention in 
an atmosphere of haste and hysteria. Conventions have 
taken as many as 103 ballots to select a nominee for Pres- 
ident, but they generally have named the No. 2 man on the 
first ballot.2® It is a well-worn joke that the man chosen 
as nominee for Vice President is the last one out of the 
convention hall following the naming of the presidential 
nominee. A Gallup poll taken after the 1952 convention 
indicated that not one person in four knew the names of 
both Democratic and Republican nominees for Vice 
President. 


Such a state of affairs has led many experts and others 
to emphasize the importance of nominating for Vice Presi- 
dent the best men the parties have for the job. The unre- 
solved question is how to accomplish that objective. Three 
former Vice Presidents have given their answers in recent 
interviews. Wallace, urging an end to nominations that 
only balance the ticket, proposed a campaign to make the 
public and convention delegates aware of what is involved 
in the nomination for Vice President. Barkley favored 
a nation-wide primary for nomination of both presidential 


2” President Roosevelt's indecisiveness about his choice, coupled with loyalty of many 
convention delegates to Wallace, made it necessary to take two ballots in 1944 to 
nominate Truman. 
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and vice-presidential contenders. Truman conceded that 
nomination by direct primary would be ideal, but doubted 
its feasibility because of the huge expense involved. 


Some observers have proposed that conventions consider 
combined slates of presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates. Others have suggested that conventions select 
as the vice-presidential nominee the presidential candidate 
who receives the second highest number of votes. Former 
President Hoover has advised use of the secret ballot at 
conventions; he believes that if the delegates voted their 
convictions, there would be no deals to balance a ticket. 
Another possibility, said to have been discussed by both 
Republican and Democratic party officials in recent months, 
would be to select the vice-presidential nominee before 
choosing the nominee for President. 
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